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ABSTRACT ' ■ 

This publication was developed by the American 
Association of College s-for--Tea.c.her^ucat ion (AACTE) to^be used 
guide by teacher education institutions as r?^T^''t'"'"%-^^^^ 
programs in the light of the National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) standard that relates ^o the education of 
exceptional students. In section 1, written by Joanne ^and Whitmore 
a description is presented of the pujrpose and process of NCATE and 
the functions of NCATE standards. These standards, which 
guidelines for the evaluation of preservice and graduate 
programs, are grouped in six categories: 1) governance; 
curriculum; (3) faculty; (4) students;; (5) resources and 



as a 



serve as 
education 

(2) 

facilities; 



\and (6) evaluation and planning. The special education standard 
reauires NCATE-approved programs to prepare all education/human 
K?v ces professionals to recognize and provide for the special needs 
of all children in regular educational settings. An^interpretatio^ is 
presented of the relationship" between the special education standard 
and the six categories of the NCATE standards. Section 2 presents 
suggested self-evaluation questions, which are intended ^o assist an 
inl?Uution preparing its program to meet .the NCATE ^P^J^^l^^^""^^^" 
standard. The appendix contains a reprint ot a statement adopted by 
AACTE on the preparation of professionals for educating the 
handicapped. (JD) 
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THE PREPARATION OF EDUCATION PROFESSIONALS . 
. FOR EDUCATING EXCEPTIONAL STUDENTS: 
A Resource for. Responding to the NCATE Special Education Standards 

■" INTRODUCTION • 

Purpose ■ 

This publication is intended to- be used as a guide by teacher education 
institutions as they examine their programs in light^f standards of the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) that relate . 
to the education of exceptional students. It has been developed by the = ' . 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) to help teach- ^ 
er educators better prepare all education professionals to contribute to 
the education-of exceptional students. The term "exceptional" refers to 
students -who require modifications in the education' program .in order to re- • 
--ceive^an-^emcatJon^lPP^ro^^ to their needs. °It also refers to students 
who may not require special education, but simply attention to WivTaFan^--" 
needs in such areas as socialization or physical access. Exceptional students 
have traditionally been identified as those who are mentally retarded, hearing 
impaired, speech or language impaired, visually handicapped,, emotionally dis- 
turbed, learning disabled, or who are gifted or talentea. Designing programs 
to meet the unique needs of individuals, however, transcends 1 abel ing :or, . 
■classifying in thes.e kinds of categories. » 

Invol vement of AACTE 
In 1977, the AACTE Board of Directors adopted a position statement affirm 

» 

ing its "commitment to the advocacy of equal opportunity, unlimited access, 
•unconditional acceptance, -and total responsiveness to individual differences." 



This statement reflects an^^areness that all educators have a role in pro- 
viding education for students, including those with disabilities. It calls 
for teacher education programs to prepare graduates with the neces^sary know- 
ledge and skills to fill those roles. The text of the full statement can be * 
found in Appendix A^of this publication. 

Since the publ ication. af the statement, AACTE has worked in several ways 
to advance this position. AACTE has utilized its network of state associations 
and state leaders to increase levels of awareness about the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, P,L, 94-142, and to stimulate program change and 
faculty development which are responsive to the federal legislation. This"' 
effort, funded by the U.S- Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services (0,S .E.R.S • ) , was designed to capita-ltze on the knowledge of teacher 
education programs with O.S,E,R,S,-funded Deans' Grants, Deans' Grants assist 
an institution in preparing both regular and special educators at the pre- 
seryice level with the' competencies needed to work with exceptional students. 

Another project of the Association has been a study of educators^ with 
di^bilities. This project has resulted in a pubil>i cation entitled Educators 
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with Disabilities: A Resource .Gui de . It includes^ a resource TTstTng'^^ 
900 educators with disabilities and a documentation of their experiences and 
the barriers which restrict their full professional contribution as educators. 
Funded through the U.S. Office for Civil Rights, the project is part of the 
American Council on Education's Higher Education and the Handicapped (HEATH) 
Project. 

National Accred,i tation and Personnel Preparation 
^ for the Education of Exceptional Students 

Beginning in Jiily, 19'82, teacher education institutions seeking accredi- 
tation or reaccredi tation from the National Council .for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education (NCATE) must meet a- s-tandard relating to.._th.e preparation 
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of all education professionals to contribute to the education of exceptional . 
students^^ x?flT^NCATE^standard is not designed to focus on the preparation' of 
tflose who major in special education. Nor does it suggest that teacher educa- 
tion institutions must have -preparation programs in special education . Rather, 
it reflects the view that general educators, while not required, to become spec- 
ial educators as well, play an important role in providing education for excep- 
tional students. All educators, including administrators, support personnel , 
and related service provfders need to be prepared to contribute to the educa-/ 
tion of all students. The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion through its Task Force on Education of the Handicapped, has developed 
this publication as a guide to institutions seeking to respond to this* NCATE 
standard. , > 

Contents- of Publication ' , 
Part I - Understanding the NCATE Special Education Standard 

Dr. Joanne Rand Whitmore was invited to write Part I of this document 
describing the NCATE process and interpreting the Special Education .Standards . 
Her work is based on her. presentation at three regn'onal AACTE workshops on the 
standards-. S the interpretation by synthesizing information 

gained through her experiences as institutional representative to AACTE, con- 
sultant to Dean's Grant Projects through the National Support Systems Project, 
and AACTE representative on the NCATE Council. Her interpretation goes beyond 
defining the meaning of the standards to incorporate expectations generated by 
major efforts to stimulate improvement in teacher education programs— i .e. , 
the establishment of an AACTE policy and task force focused'on the education 
of handicapped student^, the work of the federally-funded Dean's Grants, and 
the adoption of' the NCATE Speci aT Education Standards. 

To'^assure accuracy of specific content. Dr. Whitrnore checked out her per- 
•ceptions and interpretation with a number of -professional colleagues. She 



Specially wishes to acknowledge with appreciation the following NCATE col- 
leagues who gave their time to review her manuscript: Drs, Lyn Gubser, 
Gloria Chernay, William Gardener, William Grady, J. T, Sandefur, Dale Scan- 
ne'll , Steve Lilly, and Janice Weaver. 

Part II - Self-Study Questions ^ ^ . .• 

- .In this section suggested questions for self-study are presente-d. They 
are intended to assist an institution in preparing its program to mee,t the 
NGATE Special Education Standards. Suggested self-study questions are presen- 
ted under each of the sjx categories of the Standards. These questions were ^ 
developed-under the guidance .0/ the AACTE Task Force on Education of the Handi- 
capped with input from numerous organizations concerned with personnel prepara- 
V tion and education of the handicapped. The questions have not been developed 
by NCATE;, nor i^this publication an official document of that agency. It.has^ 
been "^developed by AACTE for institutions to use as they seek to develop, imple- 
ment, evaluate, and redesign their programs.^ Information compiled in the^process 
of answering these questions, however, may assist in the development of NCATE- 
self-study reports . Some of the^ questions go beyond -the minimum requirements of 
the Standards. Information' coTl ecte^^^^^^^^^^^ them can serve as "base! ine . 

data against which progress toward preparing educators to- contri bute to the 
education of exceptional students and against which- progress toward assuring, . 
equal access' for disabled students and faculty 1n teacher education can be 
measured. Using th'is information, institutions should be. able to. develop more 
effectively a comprehensive: plan for meeting these goals. 

"n, 

•*0i an e Merchant 
AACTE Project Director 
Education of the Handicapped 




Part I . , . • 

UNDERSTANDING THE NCATE SPECIAL EDUCATION STANDARD 

Joanne Rand Whitmore, Ph.D.^ , . ' 

■ . Kent/State University 

As, educators begin to. prepare for an NCATE review, it is important for 
them- to recall the purpose and process' of NCATE accreditation and to seek any 
-clarification needed relative to the expectations associated with the standards 
that will guide their institutional seJ^f-study, This document has been written 
to guide institutions in their preparation relati ve to the -new Special Educa- 
tion Standards, 2.1.2 and G2.1.2. Since the standard is essentially the same 
for both undergraduate and graduate programs, it is appropriate and efficient 
to discuss 2.1.2 and G2.1.2 as one Special Education Standard. The slight 
differences in language are noted in Table 1, and some differences in inter- 
pretation and application will be evident "to the reader at several places in • 
this document. The meaning and intent of the standards are identical at-both 
program levels. Only^the expectations are slightly different due to differ- 
ences in the professionals prepared by some advanced programs {e.g., school 
administrators, psychologi sts.-and counselors). . 

Before examining-the specific guidelines for institutional sel f-studyTrf 
response to the standard, it will be helpful to review the purpose and process 
of'NCATE accreditation and the background of the Special Education Standard. 
Then, specific i nterpretation .of the Special Education Standard will follow to> 
•clarify expectations associated with it. The interpretation will go far be- 
'-yond an. attempt to define minimal NCATE requirements. Rather,' the interpre- 
tation will define the full intent of the standard, integrating information 
from leaders of AACTE, Dean'.s Grant Projects, and NCATE.- Such an approach is 
■ believ'ed to be constructive and in keeping with the "spirit" of the standard. , 



Table 1 



The Special Education Standard 



1 


2.1.2 Special Education'; (Effecti ve date: July 1 , 1982) 

All educators should have the knowledge and skills necessary to 
enable them to respond to the individuaUdifferences of learners. 
The presence of exceptional learners in regular classrooms requires 
that general and. special educators perceive their professional 
roles as less distinct and more complementary. They must increas- 
ingly view themselves as differentiated members of an instructional 
team to provide an appropriate education for excepti onal, 1 earners . 
0 For the purposes of this standard, exceptional lea'.'^ners are de- 
fined as persons who possess .sufficiently unique educational needs 
• " to necessi tate* thei r being provided the quality of special educa- 
tion and related services needed to enable them. to realize their ^' 
ful \ potential , - \ . ' 

Professional education grograms shoulfl prepare all school personnel 
to contribute to the education of exceptional learners. Such pro- 
" grams should prepare educators to be able to recognize and refer 
exceptional learners 'for diagnosis ^and to contribute to the design 
and implementation of curricular programs, instructional techniques 
and classroom management strategics to accommodate their educational 
needs. -In the process of 'acquiring these skills and attitudes, ' ^ 
* the pre-service teacher -should have fieM experiences , including 
observations and interactions with exceptional students in regular 
classrooms . * . * ; 

Institutions electing to proviSe preparation programs for those who 

.h';=i\/p rhnQPn fn «;npn'3li7P in tparhinn ^^tudpnt^ with identified 

special educational needs must provide a teacher education program 
that emphasizes the toj:al responsibility of the school s and , al T of 
their personnel to met the needs of such students. Factors such 
as the ethnicity ,' age , sex, or handicapping condition of otherwise 
qualified students may be accorded favorable consideration in the 
admission process.. ^ 




2.1.2 Standard: The institution provides its graduates with the knowledge 
and skills necessary to provide an appropriate education for exceptional 
_ ' 1 earners . ^ ' 

G-2.V.2 Standard: The -institution gives- evidence of providing students in 
advanced curricula the knowledge and'skilTs ngcessary to meet the educa- 
tional needs of exceptional Tearn.ers--i n the content for the specialty, . 
the humanistic and behavioral studies, the theory relevant to the 
specialty, with direct and simulated experiences in professional practice, 
as 'detined in btandard b-^.^. (^bTTective aate. oepuemDer i, lyoo^ 

* ' * G-2,1.2 reads: within the advanced curricula, students should be involved 

in a variety of appropriate activities within formal coursework, field and^ ^ 
laboratory experiences, ■ . . 
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• " ^ ' The Purpose and /Process of NCATE ' 

A distinguishing characteristic of professions- is the 'existence of stand- 
ards for licensure that govern the approval . of individuals or institutional 
programs for participation in the profession. A, profession is marked. by the 
practice of self-monito'rina that invol ves continuous evaluation directed, to- 
ward the goal of upgrading practices and pro^tecting consumers or clients.. 
The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher .Education was established 
and structured in order to provide' these professional functions for the field 
of education.'' The third purpose of national accreditation, stated in the 
Introduction to NCATE Standards (1982) i-s: "to advance the t^ach-ing* profes- 
sion through the improvement-of preparation programs." \ ' - 

NCATE standards, comprising descriptive preambles as well as statements 
•summarily defining 'each of the' standards, serve as guidelines for the evalua- 
tion of preservice (basic^ and graduate (advanced) programs related, to teacher 
education. Programs .are accredited' based on their overall compliance with the 
standards grouped in six categories: governance, curriculum, faculty, students, 
resources and facilities, and evaluation and planning. The standards are not 
prescriptive of program characteri sties- or philosophy. Rather, they compris'e 
a skeletal structure upon which an institution's programs can be developed 
with varying, unique characteristics. Institutions may exercTsT''conYi"ae^^^^^ 
. flexibility and creativity in' how they meet the str?,ndards that are intended 
to provide a sound base for their teacher education programs. 

The origin^of each standard is professional discourse tapped by Council 
members through the professional literature, organizations, conferences and 
meetings. The Council membership is structured to assure input from the 
public sector as well as all major professional constituencies. One-third • 
of the Council members^epresent higher education through AACTE; one-third- 
. represent- educators in the field through NEA; and one-third or more represent 
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the public sector and specialized professional groups such as The Council for 
Exceptional Children, The National Association of Educators of Young Children, ' 
The Naticnal" Council of Teachers of Mathmatics, and the ^Association for Educa-" 
tional Communications and Technology, /* . ' - ' ^ . 

^ NCATE standards are developed through a judicious and democratic process • 
A standing committee of the Council considers subqytted proposals for new or 
revised standards, or generates proposed standards in response to i.nput re- 
ceived through vari ous channel s of professional discpurse. The Council is 
M'nformed regularly of the workings of that subcommittee as ^members' sol ici t in- 
put during the process. of developing proposals to create or change standards. 
When the Council approves a recommended proposal from the Standards Committee, 
information about the proposal and the Council's action is disseminated through 
professional publications, such"as the NCATE Update , to solicit reacftons from, 
professional individuals and groups for a period, of at least six months. When 
the Council gives final approval to -^"T^rbposal , 18 months are allowed before 
institutions are held responsible for compliance with the standard. „ . 

The process of reviewing pro'grams according to approved ^standards is 
equally judicious and democratic. It is a process intended to be profession- 
ally constructive and to stimulate creative program development arid improve- 
ment. The process begins with an institutional sel f-study usual ly conducted 
over a period of more than a. year and summarized in a disseminable document 
called The Institutional Report (IR).. A'^visiting team is constituted, with — 
the assistance of a computer, from a pool of persons trained to vi si t , campuses 
to validate institutional reports. After a three-day visit to the institution, 
the team arrives at consensus regarding the institution's strengths and weak- 
nesses ...reTati ve to each standard and reports in writing to ^he Council its 
judgment as to whether each standard is met or unmet for each program submitted 



The composition of the vis-iting team is a balanced representation of pro- 
fessjonal gTOups--i,e., higher education (AACTE), NEA, other professional 
groups— and includes representatives of the citizens* and public school boards 
of education. Team membej^hiplalso is balanced in terms of geographical, sex, 
and^racial representation. ,Jhe diverse composition of the visiting team may 
re-sult in some conflict of pVdfessional opinion regarding the interpretation 
of specific Wnd^rds as consensus is sought, 'However,, reported judgments as 
to whether standards" were met or unmet represent team agreement. The review 
process provides -a^ safeguard to institutions through procedures that guarantee • 
due process^ and an o^Dportunity to appeal the decisions. After receiving the 
Visiting Team Report (VTR), within three weeks of the team visit, the institu- 
tion is required to respond in writing to the di rector of NCATE, supporting 
the VTR\or providing additional ir\formation necessary for an -accurate picture ; 
to be received by the Council and a fair decision rendered, ' 

Th'e Council is responsible for making the decision regarding accredita- 
tion for each program, submitted for review by the institujb-ion. An audit com- 
mittee of three to five membe.^s studies the Institutional Report, the Visiting 
Team Report, the institution's letter of rejoinder, and any other necessary 
documents in order to ■ formulate its recommendation to the Council^, The audit 
committee assesses the overall strengths and weaknesses .of each program rela- ' - 
tive to. the standards, as well as the number of standards met'and unmet; in 
order to determine its ' recommendation of |5rogram- accreditation or denial. The 
review process ns based on the professional nature of accreditation ,"^^^-There- 
fore, the professional judgment of team members an^d Council members is central 
to the process; there^ i.s no quantitative or rigidly prescriptive formi|(^y ' 

• wtiich programs are approved or denied accreditation,^ 4 
An appeals process is well defined for the institution under review in 

' the event that there i.'^ dissatisfaction with the outcome or the process. Denial 
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of accreditation affords the irrstitution an opportunity to engage in program 
improvement and to resubmit for accreditation at -a later date. Program approv- 
^- al allows the institution to conti;nue to offer the program with NCA'^E -approval 
for a sevenyyear period. However, five years a'fter approval il granted, an 
.interim visit by a small team occurs, and that^team recommends to the Council 
whether the next full review of the institution's programs should occur at the ^ 

♦ end of seven years or be extended to occur ten years *after the last full re- 
view. Extension to a ten-year period occurs where strong programs have been 

-maintained and no major change^ ha^ve occurred warranting evaluation at the end. 
of seven years. 'The^ntent of the NCATE review process is to be constructive 

» • 

ai^'d helDful'to institutions. It is expected that the identification of program-" 
; matic weaknesses will lead to,, program improvements, and that the enumeration 'of • 
•strengths wil 1- reinforce- sound practices in programs' of exemplary accomplishment. 

• . The Background of the Spec-ial Education Standard 

The creation of- the Special Education Standard certainly was, an outgrowth , 
of major- p^Titicai and educational trejids of the 1970s;- specifically, the • • 
;-..<3.*cleclaration tha4;-all ■ children are entitled., as part of their civil rights, to 
, an appropriate publ ic school education. However, the standard, was not simply' , 
a response' to Public' Law 94-142,' the Education for Al 1 Handi capped Children ' 
Act, passed ifv^l 975, It equally reflected a movement within the*AACTE leader- 
^hip'cjirected $^owa>rd helping education, mature es profession. ; ^ 

In 1974 Robert How-^f^^m, *Oean Corri gan,. George Den^mark,. and Robert Nash 
were asked by the Boa.^Vof Directors/of AACTE to study and develop a report 

O w t ■ • • • 

/ that would reveaT the cur.rent structure, procdss, and governance of teacher 
' education and^would chart a course. fpr the future. In 1976 those prestigious 
' author/ presented to AACTE the document. Educating a Profession , That compre- 
hensive report challenged educators to begin a systemati c' effort to help. 
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education become a full profession, defining* Us current status as that of a 
semi - profess i on . A major requirement to be |iet in order to become fully pro- 
fessional was identified as the establishment of a "pRsfessional culture"-- 
i.e:, the.identification of specific knowledge, skills, attitudes, values and ^ . 
behaviors that would comprise the collective base fon practice and decisioh 
making by members. of the profession. That^ document chal 1 enged educational 
leaders to move tn th^ direction of Restructuring" oK "redesigning" teacher 
education programs, which some- indi vi dual s and groups interpreted .-as necessary 
"refoy:m. " • 

The content of Educating a Profession reflected a. growing awareness^^of 
the need to prepare teachers effectively for new roles emerging from socio- 
political mandates to achieve mul ticultural education and mainstreaming of the. 
handicapped." It advocated the preparation of professional s who could individu- 
alize instruction to a.ccommodate individual differences through cl ini cal /diag- 
'nostic methods. It acknowledged that efforts to mature as a profession, and 
to better meet the high ideals of providing an appropriate education for^all 
children, would contribute sicgni ficantly to an increase in public respect and 
support. as well as to a restoration of profess i-qjial self-confidence. 

-In 1 977 , the AACTE Board of Directors adopted a position of "commitment 
to the advocacy of equal opportunity, unlimited access, unconditional accep- 
tance, and total responsiveness to individual differences" ( Beyond the Mandate : 
the ProfessionaT "Imperative , p. 2, Appendix A). A Task Force on Education of the 
Handicapped had formulated the position statement that was adopted as policy. 

Also during the mid-1970s. Dean's Grant Projects, funded by the Bureau of 
Education for the Handi cappe^d (BEH) , were established and a body^ of i nformatioh 
developed rapidly regarding the needed response of teacher education to Public • 
Law 94-142.. That body of information was synthesized and concisely summarized 
by Teaders among the Dean's Grant Projects with input and editorial review by 



.an projects. The final product of that collaborative effort has been dissemin- 
. ated through AACTE in a publication entitled, A Common Body of Practice for 
Teachers: The Challenge of P.L. 94-142 to Teacher Education (1980). Other 
* related grants funded by BEH (or its successor, Special Education Programs 
(SEP) ) were awarded to assist AACTE in the dissemination of Dean's Grant 
Project information and to stimulate further reform in teacher education. 
Those grants were d.ascribed briefly in the introductory section of this, docu- 
ment. ^ 

During the late 1970s AACTE representatives on the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, working collaboratively with representa- 
tives from other professional groups such as NEA and CEC, developed the NCATE 
Special Education Standard for basic programs (2,1.2) that was approved in 
March, 1981, and became effective in July, 1982, In the final stages of gain- 
ing Council approval, the focus of the new standard was expanded to include 
exceptional children commonly referred to as^"gifted.." Essentially the same 
'"Standard was adopted for advanced programs (G2.1.2) in^.March, 1982, with pro- 
grams baing required l:o meer the s in reviews occurring-cifter Septemberr" 
1983. 

This background to the establishment of the Special Education Standard is . 
an important backdrop to the i nterpretation that wil 1 follow. AACTE's policy 

^ statement, Beyo"nd th-e-Mandate , is found'in Appendix A. In that .concisB^^s tat e-^ 

ment, the scope of concern and the direction of movement within AACTE was made 
clear. It was intended that the professional response of teacher education to 
pTlT 94-142 would result in the significant improvement of professional prepa- 
ration programs and, consequently, in educational opportunities for all child- 
ren. The AACTE proposed res pons e of programs wa force 
as "...part of our continuing quest for quality education to maximize the p&tmz 
tial of each individual" .(p. 2). It also was stated that the mandate was 




occurring in the context o^t-a^'lo^'g-hel d \ . .commitnierit"^:o-..develop and maintain an - 
optimum learning enyifonment for every individual..." in our schooJ.s (pr.3) . ■ 

The Special.S^ecation Standard is interpreted most simply as the require- 
. ment thft NCATE-approved programs prepare ajl education/human services profes- 
sionals to recognize and effectively provide for- the special needs of aV[ 
children in regular educational settings. : That requi rement calls for a program 
.perspective that focuses on preparing students to recognize individual differ- 
ences and to appropriately design or modify the regular classroom learning 
environments and experiences in response to those individual differences. The 
AACTE and NCATE position is that, in order to produce^raduates professionally 
• competent in recognizing and providing for individual 1 earner' needs , programs 

must: ' ^ 

a. be infused with the philosophical commitment; 

b. engender appropriate attitudes and values in students; 

; c. have a curriculum permeated "^BV"*the knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
; values necessary to develop the desired professional competence; i 

. d . p r 0 V j d e mod e 1 s_l n the educational prac t i c e s (3 f _t h e h i g h e r e ducat ion j 

1 facility and administrators; . . v/ 

e. prepare professionals to function effectively as members of diff^eren- 
tiated instructional teams. 

The title of this standard probably is a misnomer in that the target is 

p 

all programs preparing regular classroom teachers, administrators, schooVpsy- 
chologists and counselors, school nurses, librarians, as. well as special educators 
who provide assistance to classroom teachers and'Other professionals. It was 
designed primarily for those professionals not designated as special educators, 
although it was expected that aH professionals would be^prepared to participate 

-effec-t^-v-eiy. i.n„.the^ of determining the most appropriate programs for- 

individual children. - . 



In relation to the background of the Special Education Standard it is impor- 
tant to understand that this movement toward preparing all teachers to work effec 
tively in a clinical/diagnostic mode with exceptional learners was a forceful 
movement within AACTE long before the adoption of the NCATE standard. Further- 
more, that movement and press for the-redesign of teacher education program? 
would have continued even if the NCATE standard had not been established. 

r . . • ■ 

Therefore, educators should not be influenced by any perceived withdrawal of /. 
^ support for implementation of P.L, 94-142; it is a professional commitment made 
by our association based on the belief that we can become fu^ly professional- . 
only to the extent that we respond effectively to better pre^re • professional s 
to provide the most ap^propriate educational opportunities for all children, in- 
cluding the handicapped and the' gifted. 

Interpretation of the Special Education Standard 
Since the Special Education Standard is based on a philosophical commit- 
ment, and a specific perspective on education, this interpretation describes, com- 
pliance with the standard as being reflected in the evaluation of programs on 
Fn'~~sl')rs t an dara"s, "though it is"'stated onTy~iFdeT"CLrrrTcinijm^^^ Early^~dis-^~ 
cussion of the proposed new standard included the possibility of modifying the 

o 

wording in all six standards to make explicit the 1 idked expectations across 
standards .\-.-Howe*er, the Council decided that the same effect could be accbm- 
plished through' interpretation of 2.1.2 without modifying the language in all 
standards. This guide to institutional preparation for NCATE review will direct 
your attention to those original modifications that were^discussed. An inter- 
pretation of the relationship between. the Special Education Standard and all six 
standards follows. ' , • - 

Standard 1 and G-1 : Governance ■ . - 

A School, College, Department of Education (SCDE) in compliance with the ■ 



Governance and Special . Education Standards, particul arly for basic programs, 
will have ^ majority of the members of its governing unit who are experienced • 
teachers, "significantly involved in and informed about teacher .preparation and 
school issues," including those related to mai nstreami ng and gifted education. 
Linking the two standards (1.1 and 2.1.2.) for purposes of interpretation, one . .. 
can expect the majority of members to evidence "continuing experience" through 
such acti viti es as : 

a. supervising stucients in classrooms in which there is significant 
di versi ty--i .e. , students with special needs—and -programming -to 
accommodate .indi vi dual differences; 

b. ^ providing inservice education to prepare practicing teachers to 

more effectively provide for individual differences, including handi- 
caps; 

c. working with public schools in the development of curriculum and the 
planning for staff development related to individualizing instruction; 

d. engaging in research addressing issues related to "mainstreaming"-- 
^ e-.jg,^,-^ th-e^efjfacts--oi--^mo.djXyji^ng~i.h - 

ences, socialization of handicapped children in the regular classroom, 
. . conditions for successful "mainstream placement" of exceptional students. 
Similarly linking interpretations of standards 1.2 and 2.1.2, one may expect 
the mission of the SCDE, and the institution's statement of philosophy, to 
reflect a commitment to preparing all professionals to provide for individual 
learner needs through appropriate modification or structuring of the learning 
environment, tlie curriculum, and instructional methods. Furthermore, the poli- 
cies and practices of the institution should clearly reflect this philosophical 
comiTiitment, including support for the 'active engagement of faculty members in 
collaborative problem solving with public school personnel, in field-based 
inquiry/research, and in providing ^ervice education. The institution's 



commitment to the Special Education Standard will. further be reflected in the 
membership and agendas of the governing unit, indicating that leaders in teacher 
education are ^addressing' the issues and seeking input from students and faculty 
members with special needs or handicappi^n~g~-c6nditions • " 

Standards .1;3 and G1.3 pertain to the relationship between the "governing 
unit of teacher education and other administrative units in the college or uni- 
versity. An institutio'n in responding fully ,to the Special Education Standard 
probably, wil 1 be... infl uencing the practices of other units* of the college or 
university.- Specifically, education faculty members may be influencing provi- 
sions for handicapped students in relation to admissions po\icies and procedures, 
the provision of counseling and other support services, and the quality of the 
^euch i n g-an d-a d y is e me n-t~p-r 0 v-i d e d -h an dq-ca p p e d -s t u d a 
Standard 2 and Curricula • . \ 

The Curriculum Standards for both basic and advanced programs are the. 
most comprehensive and complex in their requirements. Key points stated in the 
preamble (2.0) which deserve careful attention are the requirements: (a.) that 
the curriculum be base d on a systematic approach; (b) that it be des ig ned based 
on. the conceptual izatioH' of professional roles explicitly stated in program 
objectives ; and (c) that the curriculum refl ect- the -resul ts of research and the 
considered judgments of the profession regarding, the goals of education in oUr 
'society. Those key points, as well as others in the family of curriculum stand- 
ards, are di rectly^ related to the Special Education Standard. The total curric- 
ular design of each professional preparation program must provide for the system- 
atic development of knowledge and competencies required to fulfill roles determined 
by research and professional study to be necessary to accommodate well the^ne^eds 
'of children with special learning needs. . . ■ " 

As it is clearly stated in the preamble (2.0), "many different programs 
could be devised which would result in the acquisition of the desired teaching 



behaviors." What is required is that the fundamental process of designing prog- 
rams be -foT lowed: (a) identification of program goals; (b) specification of the 
teacher's role necessary to achieve the goals; (c) preparation of specific prog- 
ram objectives; (d) design of a curriculum to achieve the objectives; (e) evalua-^ 
tion of program graduates, and use of evaluative feedback to revise the curri cu- N 
lum. A critical requirement explicitly stated, in 2.1 and G2.1 is that "Permeat- 
ing each component is a recognition that the teacher preparation curricula em- 
■ phasize the individual and 's[?eci^al needs of exceptional people" (NCATE Stand- 
ards, pp. 14, 31). That req'uirement'---i-s-M-nter pre ted to mean that knowledge, 
skills, attitudes and values ('KSAVs) should be developed in basic programs 
through the general studies ('2.2) and humani stic° and behavioral studies (2.3.2) ; 
rnmpnnents as w ell as in the obvious component of professional studies (2.3) . ^ 
It also is expected that appropriate content relative to the Special Education 
' Standard will permeate the professional components--i.e., (a)"content for the 
teaching speciality (2.3.1), (b) teaching and learning theory and lab/clinical 
' experiences (2.3,3), and (c) practicum experiences (2.3.4). Similar wording is 
Gontai-ned_i-n-S-ta.nda-r-d-G2^.J.-2_(-^eeJ:ab-l-e-l-)-. — Lt_i^-J-ntares±in-g„to„ao±e_th.a-t„b.e_- 



fore the NCATE standard was adopted, leaders of the Dean's Grant Projects con- ' 
eluded that the goals of preparing, teachers to work effectively with exceptional 
individuals cannot -be reached simply by the addi'tion=of a course on exceptional- 
ity; they posited that special education content must be an integral part of 
"regular" preparation programs, infused throughout the professional curriculum. 

The Special'- Education Standard for basic and advanced programs is summarized 
well by these words in. 2. 1.2: "The institution provides its graduates with the 
knowledge and skills necessary to provide an appropriate education for excep- 
tional learners" (NCATE Standards , p. 15). The interpretation of this standard 
• can be divided into two parts based on the content of the preamble: (a) know- 
ledge apd skills enabling teachers to respond to individual differences, and 



(b) skills for collegial teamwork requiring some modification of professional 
roles. . * . ^ 

The first sentence under the Special Education Standard for basic and ad- 
vanced programs ^states , "All educators should have the knowledge and' skills 
necessary to enable them to respond to the individual differences of learners." 

,.The first requirement, consequently, is that the undergraduate and graduate 
curricul um must prepare students to be "able to recognize and refer exceptional • 
Tearners for diagnosis" (p. 15). One ls...le\i next to ask, what knowledge, skills, 
attitudes and values (KSAVs) are needed to assure that a teacher will ''be able to 
accurately recognize -and refer exceptional learners? .The Dean's Grant Projects, 

^h4ch targeted preservice programs, can"^ guide our interpretation^ of how an insti- 
tution shouTd respond to this standard or what characteristics an institution in 
compliance-may exhibit?^ i'hoijgh the focus is on basic programs, the reader can 
determine easily how the content would^^b?^lnbd4-fled_to prepare, effective profes- 
sionals in support, supervisory, or administrative roles'. ^ ^Remember~J:Jie_guidel ines 
provided by the projects seek optimal institutional response to P.L. 94-i42 rather^ 

-than~m-i-n4ma"l'-ef-f0-r^t-s-^:-0-meet— t-he-"N&A^^ — 

In the Common Body of Practice for Teachers , "clusters of capabilities" or 
families of competencies have, been outlined to guide programs preparing regular 
classroom teachers for mainstreaming '(.s^e Appendix B). Three clusters address 
the question of what capabilities or KSAVs are :needed,to prepare teachers to 
recognize and refer exceptional learners. Those clusters are grouped in relation 
to (.a) professional values, (b) knowledge of exceptionalities, and (c) referral 
ski lis. , ^ . ■ ^ . ■ 

• * 

The development of professional values . Cluster X., Professional Values, 
specifies that the curriculum, must develop in teacher education students the 
concepts and values related to: 
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a. - children's civil rights to an appropriate public school education; 

b. the least restrictive environment, or providing education in the most 
enabling environment; . 

'c. the student's right to due process in all placement decisions; and 

the individual's rig ht to a n appropriat e education . ■ 

In describing the elements of th'at cluster, the authors included the need for 
faculty members to model related values and to reflect those values when select'- 
ing' field experience sites. In order for students to acquire the desired pro- 
fessional values, it was suggested that the curriculum of each program m.ust in- 
elude the development of knowledge and understanding relative to the content and 
histofy of Public L^^w 94-142, the civil rights of pupils, the ethical code of. 
t he p ro f es s i 0 n regarding -responsibilities teachers ho ld fo r individ u al pupj.ls, 
and legal processes and procedures. The authors believed that, without the 
development of an appropriate philosophical base and|\awareness of responsibili- 
ties, teach^Hs are not apt to develop and use skills fV the recognition and 
referral of ■ excepti onal learners. 



Skills f"or recognition and referral . Given the development of appropriate 
values,, the teacher education student then need's to develop ^'h'lls necessary to 
the 'process of recognizing and referri.ng.^ -Those KSAVs are outlined under Clust- 
ers VII and VIII in the Common Body of Practi ce .. 'eiuster VII pertains to k-now- 
\e^ge of exceptionalities and Individual "differences. .Throughout the teacher 
educab^ curriculum, knowledge and understanding of pupil characteristics that 
"indicate ^Wial needs should be developed at an appropriately rudimentary, 
basic level forYvon -special educators. Accompanying information about chararter- 
istics should be cons14eration of how special needs can be met effectively by ' 
•the classroom.teacher thr^^h the use of available resources, particularly 
various specialists in the schbots (e.g., psychologi sts , 'educati onal audi ol o- 
gists, social workers, resource teachers, etc.)'and modified instructional 



materials, un developing this knowledge and understanding, the curriculum 
shouldNricl ud^ fi el d experi ence with handicapped children in regular educational 
settings avnd specialists who provide supportive re^sources to meet the , needs -of— 
those children.\ '* 



Cluster ^^'^^ Referral Skills, includes t he knowledge and skills necessary 
for data col lection, to be used in referral procedures and the development of . 
skills'for participating effectively in the process of referral. This component 
of the teacher education curriculum should begin with the development of skills 
for systematic observation and data collection. The authors of A Common Body pf 
Practice also suggested the inclusion of knowledge that the failure to refer an 
exceptional child vio.l.ates professional ethics and the development of an under- 
_^-t an d-i n g -t-h a-t-th e -r e f erra T-of-a n- e xc e p t i o na T- c hi Td d o e s not indicate t he "fail u re" 



of the classroom teacher. Skills for participating in the referral -process in- 
clude, the development of appropriate attitudes and abilities necessary to com- 
municate effectively and to engage in conflict resolution with other professionals. 
Those ' three c 1 us tersof_ca£aMJijyje — : 



tify the KSAVs they beTieved necessary in order to prepare professionals to 
recognize and refer exceptional learners for diagnosis. According; to the NCATE 
standard, -te'achers also must be. "able ... to contr^lqute to the design and imple- 
mentation of curricular programs, instructional techni'ques and clas.sroom manage- 
ment strategies" (NCATE Standards, p. 15). 'Two of the Dean's Grant Projects' 
clusters of capabilities address KSAVs related to thi*s portion of the NCATE 
standard. Cluster I defines KSAVs related to curriculum: i.e., knowledge of 
the principles^ and structures of curriculum and general knowledge of the. K-12 
curriculum. Dean's Grant Projects al so assert that 1 t i s important that teacher 
education students understand how curriculum is related to child development and ■ 
to schools as social institutions. 

Sk.lls for individualizing educational programs. CI us ter I X , I ndi yi dual i zed„.. 
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Teaching, in A Common Body of Practice specifies 'the KSAVs necessary for prepar- 
ing or participating in the preparation of individualized plans. Those KSAVs 
a.re-rel-at-e4--to-t-he-use-o-f-d-i.agnos-t-i-c/-p-rescr-i-p.tiv.e.-s.U 

"a^ssessments to formulate an appropriate educational p.lan for a child. The skills 
suggested include how to modify curriculum according to individual needs through 
the application of such techniques as task analysis, teTescoping or compact4ngv- 
providing enrichment_or remedial experi ejrces , and utilizing a variety of strate- 
gies and materials to accommodate various learning styles. Accordingly, teacher 
education.. sjtudents must be .prepared to adapt the basic curri cul um as needed to 
accommodate the learning styles of individuals. Effective teacher education 
programs provide students with diverse models'for individualizing instruction. . 
They also develop the professional skills of record keeping jand monitoring 
pupil progress,, as well as modifying curriculum and instruction ba^ed on evalu- 

A 

ative feedback. , \ 

In addition, to recognizing students for referral and participating in 
t'he~des"i gn ot an a ppr6pni:il"'~ecluc^ 'program, teacFers must 5e~a"51e to>es- 
pond to the individual differences of learners through skills .for" classroom 

^.management and developing interpersonal relationships among students. Relative 
to the Special Education. Standard and the goal of ef fective mainstreami ng, the 
Dean's Grant Projects have identified specific KSAVs in both of those areas 
which are equally appropriate for accommodating the needs of handicapped and 

' gifted students. 

• In relation to. classroom management, the Dean '-s^ Grant Projects recommended 
the development of a variety of techniques for managing behavior. Cluster Ml. 
specifies that all teacher education students need to develop skill in the analy 
sis of; behavior and need to have knowledge, skills, and appropriate attitudes/ 
values relative to, the utilization of behavi oristic approaches (e.g., contingen- 
cy management, behavio-r.. modification) ..intervention tactics (e.g., group alert- 



ing), and preventive tactics (e.g., organization., the arrangement of materials, 

and classroom climate). In addition, it is recommended 'that students develop 

S-kllJ^_fox_ guidin3_tr^ ^earning activities, understanding group* 

< ■ . ~~ ~ ■■■ . . . \ 

dynamics, and developing student leadershfp and sel f-management. 

^ _ = . ■ ■ • 

If exceptional students are'»to receive an appropriate education withi n regu- 

j[ar classrooms,, teachers must have skills to facilitate the social integration of 
•di verse i ndi vi dual s i nto a cl ass room ^-Communi ty . TFTF^io^l^^re^ 
e'ducation programs develop in students the KSAVs necessary to help all children 
become^ more cooperative, sensitive, and responsible as members of a community/ 
-groap---*" Certai nly \eachers al so ought- -to-^un-de-rstand the^ importance of physi cal- 
access for handi capped students in regular classrooms, 

^ Skills for collegial teamwork . It is stated under standards 2,1,2 and 
G2,l,2 that "the presence of exceptional learners in regular classrooms requires 
that general and special educators perceive their professional roles as less dis- 
tinct and more complementary. They must increasingly view themselves as differen 
tiated members of an instructional team"*to provTcfe an appro pnTtF~ec^ -f or— 

exceptional learners** ( NCATE Standards , p. 14). To function as a member of a 
collegi'al team requires knowledge and skills in the a^reas of cons.ul tatiqn, com- 
munication, and negotiation, accordi ng to "the Dean's"^ (^rant Projects. A fcommon 
Body of Practice identified two clusters of .capabilities relative to this area of 
professional development: (a) professional consul tation and communication skills 
and (b) teacher-parent-s tudent rel ationshi ps . 

In Cluster IV, Professional Consultation and Communication, KSAVs are 
identified relative to developing competence in, communication as an initiator 
and a receiver; s ki'Vl-s^nisressa^^ to ble an effective user of consultation; and 
skills for collaboration and, particularly, for negotiation when there are s'ig- 
nificant differences, in philosophy or priorities within a collegial team. Funda- 
mental to this area af professional competence are skills in interpersonal rela- 
tions, 

• '\ • -22" ^ ' / 



Cluster V, Teacher'Parent-'Student Relationships, focuses on skills neces- - 
sary for dealing effectively with students 'and their families. Dean's Grant . 
Projects have claimed that in order to respond to P.L. 94-142, teachers need to. 
u/iderstand '•disenfranchised families" and their "needs, (e.g., mi;nority groups 
alieriated by virtue of possessing a specifi-c^di^r.acteristic such as race, handi- 
cap, talent/g-iftedness, or s'ocioeconomic status). Th^y need to develop, KS-AVs 
that"wili Tead to effective participation in parent conferences and on multi- 
disciplinary teams evaJ uating , student needs. - . . ' 

' It i's important to note that in all' areas of skiTl development', it is impor- 
tant to provide teacher education students with opportunities to apply their 
acquired knowledge in clinical and field settings. All programs, including 
special education, must emphasize the shared responsibility of the schools and 
all personnel to contribute to meeting 'the special needs of individual students. 
Special . education programs also need to develop the KSAVs ne'cessary to effective- 
.ly; assist students and teachers in regular classrooms--especially the development 
of knowledge of the standard curriculum, and understanding of regular classroom 
life, and sldTTTT'oTrronsul-tati on^^ teamwork. 

To summarize the requirements Of 2.1.2 and~G"2TlT2-a-s a major component of 
the basic and advanced curriculum standards, it is accurate to say that NCATE- " 
approved programs will have statements of philosophy- and mission that include 
concerns about responding competently to the needs of exceptional learners and 
that they will have a systematic approach to developing the KSAVs required to 
fulfill the roles prescribed by the philosophy. Specifically, knowledge about 
exceptional learners and individual differences will be introduced early, retn- 
-forced and extended in professional courses to a level of mastery permitting 
flexible application by the time a student completes the program. Skills will 
be developed for diagnosing/assessing needs, modifying the basic cui"riculum\ _ 
and instruction or. designing appropriate educational experiences i n^response to 



•■individual needs, monitoring student pro'gressj eend developi ng short and long-term 
plans appropriate , for individuals . In advanced programs, students- will acquire 
skills for effective leadersbio, support, and admini»stration that will facilitate 
successful education of -handif appeld and gifted students in regular settings. 

KSAVs must be developed in methods courses as' well d.s i m foundations and 
other basic professional courses (e.g.; Introduction to Exceptionality, Diagnos- 
tic/Prescriptive Procedures, Iritroduction^ to Education, etc.j. ^Iiv.develQ.pi ng . the 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and values, students must have opportuni ^-<ies to ob-\ 
serve and interact'in regular classrooms contain'ing^ diver.se. exceptional i ties and 
to develop skills in practica with exceptional learners, collegial teams of pro- 
fessionals, and parent contact and involvement (Standards 2.3v3 and 2.3.4). 
Teacher education students iflust be taught to critically evaluate edurati onal " prac 
tices and pol i ci es , i ncl uding evaluating their own effectiveness, according to^ 
the-^'guidel ihes provided by Dean's Grant Projects. ^ * 

Standard 3 and 6-3: Faculty . i 

As was stated in relation to the Governance Standard, it is expected fh'at* 
faculty members responsible for teacher education programs generally 'wi 1 1 be 
knowledgeable about the related issues and-commi tted to preparing professionals' 
in accordance with th^ full intent of- the Special Education Standard. They also 
will be acti vely'invol ved in cooperative probl em sol ving in the schools through 
systematic inquiry or "research, pl^inning and evaluating with school personnel,/ . 
and/or providing inservice education. A sufficient number of faculty members 
will be providing competent supervision to students who are developing the , 
ne ces s ary ski 1 Is f o r ef f e c ti ve i nd i v f dua 1 i za ti on of i ns t r ulf^^^ 
laboratory and field experiences. 

.In addition the above requirements of the teacher education governing 
-unit and faculty, it is expected that many faculty members will be significantly 
involved in the ongoing evalua^tiot^ and improvement of the teacher education 



'.curriculum in light of the requi rements' of- the Special Education Standard. Facul- 
ty members in programs responding most fully to the "spirit" of the Special Educa- 



tion Standard wiirbe modeling/practicing what they teach through accommodating 
individual differences in their classes.' The program faculty, wi 1 1 include pro- 
'fessionals with the needed expertise to help them respond to the requirements of 
the mission (i.e., knowledge of 'exceptionality, expertise in assessment and . 
developing IEPs„ skills' for modi/fying and evaluating curriculum and instruction, 
and knowledge of legal aspects of special education). The faculty wTlievidence 
serious efforts individually and collectively to upgrade their own knowl^ge and 
skills through inseryice or faculty development activities, participation in . 
systematic inquiry or research, the development of individual and group plans 
/for knowledge and skill development (e.g., conducting studies in. schools), and 
working collaboratively with other professionals to share their expertise. In 
institutions with optimal programs, one finds incentives provi-ded for such devel- 
opmental activity. The^..inGl;usion of ^faculty members with specific handicapping 
__condTtionril'§Tr~e-vide^ Effective. 

programs seek to util ize- the"co"un7sel ' and experti se of , f a^Vty" members and^tlTdelftT 
with speciaT needs. 

Standard 4 and 'G-4:-yStudents ' . ^ 

Standard 5 and G-5: Resources and Facilities ' ' , .. . 

■• ' Institutions' in compl i ance 'with the.Special Education Standard will reflect 
their cormiitment through encouraging and supporting handicapped students inter- 
ested in pursuing teacher education programs or other e<iucationrrelated fields. 
Admissions practices will not allow discrimination based on handicapping condi- 
tions 'and support services provided will increase the probabil i ty .of handicapped 
- students suocessfully completing their programs in teacher education. In addi- 
■ t;H)p', inateesiib-le resources and facilities will not prevent students with handr- 
' jca/pping conditions from full participation in programs. Of central importance 



relative to these standards is -evidence of the institutional commitment to en- 
courage handicapped students, to provide appropriate support, -and to model the 
attitudes and^ values desired for the stateli"~g6al s of teacher education; 
Standard 6 and G-6: Evaluation 

This standard is one that has been emphasi zed . in recent years due to its 
critical I'evel of import to the goal of improving the quality of teacher educa- 
tion programs. The relationship to the Evaluation Standard is the same for the 
Special Education Standard as it is for other standards, such as Multicultural 
Education. Speci f i cal ly a1 1 evaluation procedures (i.e., of courses , graduates , 
programs, and the institution) should reflect the commitment to prepare profes- 
sionals increasingly more, competent in responding to the special needs of students 
Information gained from such evaluation procedures should not only be collected 
but utilized to continually improve program quality. It also is expected that 
the long-range plan for the institution and for programs include specific plans 
for continuous improvement in. addressing this Special Education Standard through 
systematic efforts in' faculty development, curriculum revision, and collaborative 
l^fork in the public school's^ \ - 

Summary . ' . 

Responding more competently -to the special needs of learners in regular 
classrooms has become a central mission . of AACTE that is di rected 'toward the 
goal of maturing education as a prctfession. - The. addition of one or two courses- 
in exceptionality to programs iijot an adequate response. The spirit behind ''^^ 
the NCATE Special Education Standard is the generation of a commitment thatwi]> 
permeate ''educational "programs;- -Ln-one sense, the guidelines Jn this documents- 
outline the ideal, the go"al. The Council recognizes the fact that change, par-, 
ticularly education, reform, is a very slow and cpmplex process However, -the 
standard v/as adopted to make explicit the expectations now held for all NCATE- 
approved. programs. The key expectation is that an ins.titution seeking initial 




or renewed accreditation will have made significant progress toward full compli- 
ance with:: the Special Education Standard and will have en gaged in se rj^us self- 
^eva-luation resulting in long-range plans to assure steady progress toward full 
compliance. ... 

Institutions engaging in self-study should not focus on identifying minimal 
requirements necessary to be found in compliance with the standard. Rather, 
leaders in those institutions should- help all program' faculties capture the 
spirit of the standard and move steadily forward in becoming more fully in cant — 
pliance. As many professionals know, the requirements of tM s ■ Special Education 
Standard are what the best teachers always have -done: 

a. recognized,-;and prized, individual differences; 

b. sought to adapt curriculum and instruction according to student needs; 

c. utilized resources of other professionals; and 
. d. evaluated re"gularly. ^ ' 

We cire seeking perhaps more sophisticated skills in teaching now, but fundamen- 
tally the current goal is more similar than different from previous professional 

. goals . ~ ' ' ~ 

One last reminder: As you engage in self-study relative to the Special 
Education Standard, seek to .involve all faculty members in the self-study process 
to provide support for program revision and faculty development identified in the 
- process '/al^feeded, and to encourage the establishment of long-range plans based 
•on identified programmati c and institutional needs. Seek to provide evidence 
that there is a systematic and comprehensive approach""to""preparing all profes- 
si.onals to work effectively with diverse learners, i.e., .to recognize the 
special characteristics of students and to refer themfor appropriate services, 
and to' modify classroom learning experiences., according to individual needs. The 
product pf this process is expected to be an upgrading of all teacher education 
programs. , - 

• ^ ' ' .. O - . 
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Part II 



SELF-STUDY QUESTIONS 



1.0 GOVERNANCE , • • . ' • • ■ j-- — 

Suggested Questions for Self-^Study - . 

A. How are the needs of exceptional students addressed in the institution's 
philosophy statements or statements of purpose?__, 

B. What institutional policies reflect a supportive environment for the" 
preparation of all educators to contribute to the education of. excep- 
tional students? 

C What institutional: activities reflect a supportive environment for the 
preparation of all educators to contribute to the education of excep- 
tional students? 

D. How is commitment to the education of exceptional students reflected 
in the membership of the governing unit? 



2.0 CURRICULA 

Suggested Questions for Self-Study 

A. How are content and experiences relating to needs of exceptional students- 
integrated throughout the curricula of the program? 

B. In what ways do preservice teachers gain knowledge, skills, and/or 
experiences in the following specific are^s: . 

* ■ ' . 

(1) Recogni tion of exceptional cofiditions and an understanding of their 
implications for teaching? ^ ■ 

(2) Referral of students for diagnosis and determination of needed pro-. 
■ gram modi fi cations? • „ 

(3) Understanding of the role of the general educator as contributing 
to the identification and evaluation of exceptional students and as 
participating on a team making decisions about program design for 
exceptional students? ^ 

(4) Communicating with specialists (e.g., special educators, psycholo- . 
gists, speech and-language pathologists) on needs and plans for ^ 
exceptional students? , . • . 

(5) , Communicating with parents of exceptional 'Students? 

(6) 'Classroom instruction for exceptional students? ^ ■ 

(7) Integrating students with disabilities into the regular classrvom 
who do not need special education, but who mayweed help in such 



■• . r ■ ... 

areas as socialization or. physical access? 

(8) Understanding of legal prc^.esses and procedures relating to the 
education of exceptional students? ^ 

"tT^ What aspectT^f educa^tijig. excepti ona^l students are included in the fol- 
lowing required preservicis courses: 

.. U )_Foundations (e.g., Introduction to Education)? 

(2) Education Psychology? . . — ^—^^^ — — •_• _ 

* (3)' Methodology? ' * 

(4) Other required courses? 1 .. .. 

D. ' Do students 'in the various teaching specialty areas take a course(s) or 

complete coursework that incorporates concepts relating to exceptional 
■students? , . | -- - - - 

E. In'what course(s) are students taught to critically evaluate educational 
p6licies, institutional practices, curricula; textbooks, classroom en- 
vironment*, evaluation instruments, and teaching strategies from a per- 
spective that reflects an understanding of the needs of exceptional 
students? ' | - ' 

F. What short-range and long-range plans have bfeen developed to further 

■ strengthen an understanding of the needs of pxceptibnal students in all 
aspects of the teacher education curriculum?! What is the time line for 
implementing these plans? Who is responsiblje for implementation of the 
plans?- 

G. What provisions are made for students whose/disability may require mod- 
ifications in .the teacher education curricujum, such as substitution of 
courses, or more time to complete the degree program, or increased atten 
tion to practica experiences or student teaching? 

H. ^ What provisions are made by either- the institution or education unit to 

involve successful disabled persons (such as faculty or guest speakers) 
^ in the program? — . / 



3.0 'FACULTY 

Suggested Questions for Self-Study ' ^ - • ' 

■ '. - ■ ■ ,f ^ . 

A. Does the faculty include some specialists who have expertise in, and/or 
experience with, and commitment to th^ education of exceptional students 
If full-time ..special ists are not employed, have attempts been made to 
secure /'special education expertise through, selective employment, part- 
ti'me or adjunct faculty or joint programming with other institutions? 



B. Does the facul ty . incl ude any disabled persons? 



C. Does the institution provide staff development for faculty with little 
experience in the education of exceptional, students? 

D. What type of training and- intenti ves have been utilized to assist the 
faculty in integrating material relating to the education of exceptional 
students wherever possiW'e into their areas of responsibility? • ' 

4.0 STUDENTS _ . , , 

Suggested Questions for Self-Study 

A. Has the institution reviewed its teacher educati-on-progr-am-pela±l.v.e_to — 
Section- 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 and to the--campus-wi de 
plan for compliance? . 

B. Has the institution reviewed its admission .pol icies to ensure that they 
a-re based on "factors related to success in teacher education programs," 

. rather than arbitrary assumptions which might prevent full access to 
qualified exceptional students?' 

C. • When the education unit is involved in counseling, advising, or early 

orientation does it ensure that counselors or advisors are sensitive to 
the needs of students with disabilities? 

D. * How are, faculty assisted in adjusting to the spetial learning needs of 

exceptional students?- 

E. How many disabled students have been admitted into and graduated from 
the teacher education program' in the last three years? How many have 
been certified? 



5.0 RESOURCES AND FACILITIES /- ' • 
Suggested Questions for Self-Stu dy 

A. " Are resources available that relate special learning needs to classroom 

practices, teaching strategies, and instructional material development? 

B. Do mobility-impaired students have ph/sicaV access to classes and activi 

„ - ties of their choice? / ■ * 

i . ■ / ■ , 

C. What kinds of library/media resources does the institution provide that 
help "individuals With special needs to participertejn its educational 
program?' ' ' 

D Are aids such as interpreters, readers, taped or Brailled material and 
technological aids provided as needed for'disabled students andfaculty? 



6.0 EVALUATION,,, PROGRAM REVIEW, AND PLANNING 
Suggested Questions for Self-Study ' 

A, Does' the teacher education unit have an on-going, systematic assessment 
plan for evaluating and improving its preparation of :all professionals 
to contribute to the education of all exceptional stu.dents? 

6.1 Evaluation of Graduates 

B, Does evaluation of graduates address the ability of regular education 
graduates to contribute-to the education of exceptional students? • 

C, , How have the results of these evaluations been used to modify and im- 
DrO-te_ program content and expe riences? 

6.2 Use^.-of Evaluation Results to -Improve Programs 

[^5 - Wha:t aspects of personnel preparation . for educating exceptional students 
'are addressed in^ program evaluations- -subm^^ by S-tudents , facul ty, _ 
supervising teachers, and school administrators? 

E. * What strengths and weaknesses havis beej]vi'de;ntif ied, through these program 

eval uations? ■ ' • 

F. How have evaluation results been used to improve the preparation of all 
educators to meet the needs of exceptional learners? 

6.3 Long-Range Planning " . • . ' . 

G. How is the education of exceptional students reflected 'in the long-range 
planning in the total teacher education .program? * 



"Appendix A 



-BE¥OND4HE-MA]NmTE: 



THE PROFESSIONAL IMPERATIVE 

Educating Professionals for Educating the Handicapped 



Adopted By. 
The AACTE 
Board of Directors, 
June 1978 



Tliis statement reflects the Association's com- 
mitment to the advocacy of equal opportunity, 
unlimited access, unconditional acceptance, and 
total responsiveness to individual differences. 

The statement' had Its genesis in the deliber- 
ations of the AACTE Board of Directors, dis- 
"TriJ^5TDTO'wrt h-^th e "B ureau-of-Ed we^^^^ 



neither benefit the individuals it is intended to 
serve, nor have ar\ impact on the larger society. 



'Ndu Perspectives 

Broact, pervasive societal-educational changes 



Handicapped, activities of the AACTE/Teacher 
„Corps Staff Development Project," and in the 
recommendations of an AACTE study commit- 
tee chaired, -by .Dean Corrigan, U of_ 
Maryland. 

It is presented here in the interest of improv- 
ing the quality of educational personnel prepa- 
ration programs, and ultimately, the quality of 
education for ^rll American children and youth. 



Text of tM Statement 

Gut- profession has a continuTngliommitnient 
to improve'the. quality of education. This com- 
mitment is exemplified byouradvocacy of equal 
opportunity, unlimited access, unconditional 
acceptance, and total responsiveness to individ- 
ual differences. Our support for the education 
of all exceptional ihdividuals is not simply an 
endorsement of a mandate which is the cul- 
mination of a singular struggle in behalf of a 
neglected minority; it is a present part of our 
coi^itinuing quest for quality education to maxi- 
mize the potential of each individual. 

The mandate^implicit in recent court deci- 
sions and legislation serves as still another cata- 
lyst for evolutionary change, one which can 
ultimately guarantee the rights of all children" 
and youth to an appropriate education.. The im- 
portance of this mandate centers on the inequi- 
ties which it corrects. Its significance is also 
embedded in the nature of responses required 
of educators, parents, and the general public. 
Without substantive changes in attitudes, in 
. instructional programming, and in the priori- 
tie^ for allocating resources, this movement will 



•are ne"eded if the potential of each individual is 
to be realized. A new way of viewing people is 
needed, one which de-emphasizes competition 
/along narrow uni-dimensional lines and pro-- 
> V i d es i nstead f or^the-^recogn i tion- of-ind i vi dla al- 
worth in multifaceted ways. A new approach to 
the identification of disabilities is required, one 
which is seen as a means of providing resources 
adequate to the needs of all individuals, rather 
than a System for categorizing persons which 
fractionalizes society while ignoring the values 
of diversity. A new perspective on handicaps 
is essential, one which recognizes the specific 
relevance of^the disability to a -particular- task", ■ 
rather than perceiving it as generic and exclu- 
'sionary. A new definition of schooling is man- 
dated, one which regards the learning environ- 
ment and the* school task toward which it is di- 
rected in individual tenns rather than one which 
focuses on cognitive, too-exclusively abstract, 
language-based skills. A new concept of educa- 
tion is implied, one which assumes that all edu- 
cators and society at large shme a commitment 
to develofnng and maintaining optimurri learn- 
ing environments for every individual from 
•birth through adirlthood; education is not the 
isolated responsibility of a sequence of teachers, 
each confined to a classroom in a school build- 
ing for a pfedetennined span of tirhe. 



Professional Roles 

Such a corcept of education requires a modifi- 
cation of Existing professional roles as well as 
the creation of new roles. The professional edu- 
cator will/need to be a. person wfth new skills, 
attitudes Jand personal qualities — a person who 
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Msanoh-traditional thinker, one who is a chtinge 
agent, a conserver of human resources, one who 
values knowledge production. His/her orienta- 
tion will be dynamic, based on a continuing 
renewal concept of knowledge, attitude, and 
behavior acquisition. This professional is an 
accepting person — capable of giving uncondi- 
tional acceptance to students' differences, as well 
as recognition to the contributions of parents 
and others who share responsibility for a child's 
education. He/she is Trained as a member of a 
differentiated, instructional team, able to utilize 
both human and technological resources, able 
to function as a team member— sometimes in a 
leadership roleTother times as a supportive ob- 
-seFve r , s ometimes c\b a ua tniyst, cinjd other times 
as a consumer of tiechnical assistance. 



supportive services; 6)/rom unilateral decisions 
regarding placement and program, to parent/ 
professional-group decisions resulting in shared 
responsibility for the learner's total needs. These 
emphases on improving education for the hand- 
icapped will ultimately result in the improve- 
ment of education for all children. 



Personnel Preparation Programs 

^rhe task of schools, colleges, and departments 
'of education engaged in the preparation of pro- 
fessional educators will be to desien training 



Educa^ttonat Sys^ \ 

The educational system in which this profes- 
sional educator will function will be expanded^ 
at both the pre- and post-school levels, and it 
will be more highly individualized. The exten- 
sion of education beJow age five wi-i) -provide 
opportunities for early identification of poten- 

..LiaL. disabilities, the rediictibn of en vironmen- 
tally-imposed handicaps, and partial elimina- 
tion of educational handicaps^ by means of qual- 
ity instruction-al intervention. The extension of 

■ education at the post-secondary level will enable 
schools to rethink the basic skills as those essen^ 
tial for survival and concerned with the quality 
of life, and to redefine program compltstion in 
terms of competency acquisition. \^ 

The development of individual education,al 
plans can also increase the quality of educationx^ 
along several already existing lines while adding 
new dimensions to them- 1) frqm infrequent' 
testing designed for comparing students' per- 
formance to continuous evaluation utilized for 
monitoring the learner's progress; 2) from arbi- 
trarily imposed grade levels to actual entry levels 
of performance; 3) from static, stratified pupil 
placement based on a single data source to dy- 
namic, varied placements determined by many 
observations of individual strengths and weak- 
nesses; 4) from instructional programs whose 
objective is the presentation of knowledge,, to. 
those, which require accountability based on 
impact; 5.) from narrow academic programs to 
those which offer a full range/of enrichment and 



programs responsive to^these new emphases. 
Tliey will need to address, among others, sev- 
eral major issues: expanding the life space of 
preservice programs to provide room for new 
competeiicies and well integrated field experi'-" 
ences; revitalizing inser\nce education programs 
to make them more responsive to the needs of 
school personnel; rec-onceptualizing the natune 
of professional roles; developing curricufa in 
which the concept of individualization is an- 
other strand to be woven into the fabric of 
teacher education, rather th^TiT a new patch, ap- 
plied to its worn exterior; modeling cross-de- 
partmental / inter-disciplinaiy approaches to 
planning, teaching, research, and service. In 

. solving the problems raised by these issues, co-, 
operation with others outside the college of 
^.education will be imperative: with the univer- 
sity at large, school personnel, teacher centers, 
teacher organizations, and state departments of 

-education. 

In order to accommodate handicapped ap- 
plicants in the education professions, colleges 
will need to develop new policies for admission, 

"^^unseling, and placement, all aimed at provid- 
ing^full access while at the same time maintain- 
ing Tigorous quality control. Also, institutions 
of higher learning will need to provide support 
for cooperative knowledge-base building, which 
recognizes^i;esearch and development activities 
aimed at the\improvcment of practice. Above 
all, teacher educators will need to model the 

, kindsbfacceptingvbehavior they seek todevelop 
in professional education personnel. 

In order to provide\quality instaiction for 
all children through professionals prepared by 
colleges of education, PRG^GRAMS TODAY 
AND IN THE FUTURE MUSTxASSURE THAT: 



the ilnstructional probiems encountered in 
the {ransitipn to the least/restrictive alter- 
nati've model are recognized as'research- 
ab\l question^ meriting theinvestment of 
eff(i>rt by the broad community of edtica- 
tiohal researchers; 

the broadened range of tasks resulting 
frc|m the inclusion of the handicapped as 
a f)rimary responsibility of regular educa- 
ti(|>n is understood as having implications 
fo,r the training of all educatdrs; 

thje growing body of literature relating to 
the identification 'and; education, of the 
han ^'^ ^ pp^^ anHAfujiiami li o r . is accessi - 



ble to all preservice students and members 
pf the practicing profession; 

all graduates of professional education 
programs who enter the field are knowl- 
edgeable about the rights of all children 
inclusive of the handicapped and are pre- 
pared to assume their professional role in 
implementing the due process procedures 
evolving from legislation; 

necessary support systems for expanded 
programs are provided: barrier-free build- 
ings, increased library facilities, additional 
media resources; 

' opportunities for professional renewal are 
made available to all members of the edu- 
cation community, including faculty cf 

j institutions of higher education, through 
planned staff development'programs; 

programs for preparation of education 
professionals are designed to reflect a 
broadened humian services orientatipn, 
emphasizing the link between parents and 
professionals and the necessity of coordi- 
' nated team effort. 



The educational community's response is based 
on the premise that the isolation of any- group 
erodes the social cement needed to transfonn an 
aggregation of individuals into a society. While 
"the mandate for the education of all the haijfdi- 
capp^d4s^based on a civilpghts imperative; the 



magnitude of-the^tSsl<~im 
this mandate presents an 
tunity for growth. 



pli^it in the spirit of 
unparalleled oppbr- 



A special Association Task Force on Educa- 
tion of the Handicapped, working closely with 
the AACTE Commission on Programs and Proj- 
ects, developed the text of the statement which 
was then adopted by the Board of Directors. 

Task Force On Education 
Of The, Handicapped 

Catherine MoRSiNK,.C/ia/r 
Director of Special Education 
University of Kentvicky 
Lexington', Kentucky 40506 



EnWARD I. Mfyfn 



Director of Special Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 66045 

Allen Myers 
Deart, College of Education 
University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Duluth, Minnesota 55812 

George W. Denemark, ex officio 
Qean, College of Education 
University of Kentucky - 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

For AACTE' s Commission On 
Programs and Projects 

George. Denemark, Chair 
Dean, College of Education 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

Gene E. Hall' j 
Project Director ^ 'j 
Procedures for Adopting Educatipnal • 

Inriovations/CBAM Project ' 
The R&D Center for Teacher Education 
University of Texas at Austin 
'Austin, Texas 78712 

Gordon J. Klopf 
Provost (iM Dean of thj: Faculties 
Bank Street College pf Education 
New York, New York 10025 . ; 

BettY' L. Siegel 

Dean, School of Education & Psychology 
Western Carolina University 
CullQwhee, North Carolina 28723 

Edwai^d Simpkins 
Dean, College of Education ^ " 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
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X. 



/'\pREr©ix B 



CLUSTERS OF CAf-^ABILITIES 

proposed to guide the preparation of educators 
(a skeletal outline of clusters suggested in 
A Common Body of Practice for Teachers ) 



I . ' Curriculurri 

general knowledge, K-12 curricula; 
understanding' of curriculum prin- 
-ciples, structures; 
understanding of th e r e1d Liunb[iip 



IV. (Continued) ^ * 

ability to negotiate; objectively 
and equably V 



to child development and schools 
as social institutions 
skilled in p^reparation of indivi- 
dual ized plans. 



II . T-eaching Basjc Skills 

■ ■ ■■ j \- 

a. literacy skills: reading, 

writing, sp^elling, ap'th- 
metiCj study, speakirjig 

b. life mainterlance skills: 
heal th, j safety, consumer- 
ism, laW \ 

c. personal deveVI opment ! ski 1 1 s : 
^ goal setting»\ decision mak- 
ing, problem solving, career 
development, reclamation 

r ' V 



III. Class Management 



\pl ied' be- 



/ skills,. to include: 
havior analysi s , q\ 
alerting, guiding tr,bnsitions 
/ materials' arrangemen|t, crisis 
intervention techniques, and 
creating a pqsi tivej affective 
, climate. 



I y . Professional ConsuTtatiion and 
Communications 

knowledge ^nd practicajl ski'lli 
required for effective con- 
. / sultation and- other profes- 
s i'onal communi ca'ti on 



Teacher-Parent-Student Relation- 
ships 

skilled in dealing with parents, 
students, and siblings of handi- 
capped students * ' 

understanding of "disenfranchised 
families" and their needs 



V I . Student-Student Relationships ' 

ability to manage the social struc 
ture of mainstream classes by 
generating Cooperative, helpful 
'behavior I 

skil led in^de^e-ioping heterogen- 
eously cooperative grouping and 
peer and cross-age tutoring 



VI I . Exceptional Condi tions' -^ ' 

. rudimentary understanding of 
exceptional chi 1 dren, their 
special needs, and how to accom- 

. modate those needs 

knowledge of specialists and re- 
sources available to assist with 

^ s peci al educa ti onal needs 



/ 



VIII. Referral ^ • ^ 

skilled in systematic ovservations 
and data collection for referral 
process 

knowledge of referral procedures, 
the responsibilities involved, 
and ways to capitalize on refer- 
ral resources 



-hYr. — ^I-nd-i-v-i-d uQl1z e d TcQcH iig- 

, demonstrated odmpetence in ' 
/ assessi-ng individual educa- 
/ tional needs and in adapting 
. / instruction to the individual 

/ skilled in keeping records of 
; individual progress toward 

I objectives 

I knowledgeable about diverse- 
I ' models for individualized 
i instruction 



X. Professional Values 

" \ - 

values which give primary 
attention to individual 
students, their needs and 
rights > 

guided by ethical codes re- 
garding their re^ponsibili- \ 
ties to individual pupils 

knowledge of the la;w and its \ 
implications, inclluding ,due \ 
process • \ \ 
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AppEftoix C 



AACTE Ta sk Force on Education of the 
Handicapped, 1982-83 " ~ 



' AACTE Task .Force on Edijcation of the 
Handicapped, 1981-82 - 



Percy Bates 

— to^:£a^^m^cLLlS pficia1 Education 



University of M'^chigan 
Ann Arbor, Michijgan ^ 

Elizabeth Jalbert 

Dean of Professional Studies 
State University of New York 
at Oneonta 
Oneonta, New -York 



Percy Bates ^. ■ 

Professor of Special Education 

" OnTver54ty--oiLJt^^ a n 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 



Harold W. -Heller 

fe'-an. College of Human DeveTopment' ^ 
and Learning 

University of North Carolina at Charlotte 
Charlotte, North Carolina 



Ann Shel ly 

^Director of Teacher Preparation 
' Programs • - 

BeH:hahy College 

Betjiany, West Virginia 



Kennith Vos 

Chbirman, Education Dep'artment 
Coillege'of Saint Catherine 
S/t. Paul , Minnesota 



El izabeth Jalbert ^ ' . ^ 

Dean of Professional Studies ' 
State University of. New York at Oneonta 

- Oneonta , New York . ' " 



M. Stephen Lilly 
Associate Dean for Graduate Programs 
University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champai gn ^ ^ 

Champai.gn, Illinois 



Ila C. Martin 

Dean, School of Education 
Virginia State University 
Petersburg. Virginia 



Patricia Murphy 

Director, Institute of Teacher 
Education 

North Dakota State University 
Fargo, North Dakota • 

r 



AACTE Task Force qh 'Education of the 
Handicapped^- 1978-81 ■ ^ ^ 



Georgianna Appignani . 

Dean, College, of Education 



Dean, Col lege of 
Kean Crfllege 
Union, Nev^ Jersey 



Percy. Bates 

Pr/fessor of Special Education 
D/n versi ty: of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michi gan • 



, Wi 1 1 iam R . Carri kier^ . , 

Professor, Department of .Special 
Education . 

University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
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University of Minnesota 
.Minneapolis, Minnesot^a 
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Dean, College of Education 
Texas A/iM University 
College- Station', Texas 
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Dean, School of Education 
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Special Education 
■University of Florida 
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Dean,' College of Education 
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Professor of Education 
University of Florida- 
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